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experience at all; the secondary imagination the condition
of our having a world which, grasped in a fuller unity of pattern,
may then yield a maximum of harmonized and vital experience.
To bring out this quality, he contrasted it with the fancy which,
he held, is essentially unserious. The imagination is always a
process of organizing and synthesizing experience, whether
at the lower and rudimentary level of the primary imagination,
or at the higher level of the secondary; and the secondary
imagination is only an extension of the former, released
indeed from the restraints which operate at the lower level,
and labouring, unlike science, for no abstract end. It is an
activity whereby the world is prehended, and, in that pre-
hension, at once dissolved and re-made. Its object, that is to
say, is what is always present to the imagination as the real
world; when the imagination withdraws itself from this
conscious labour of creation into the contemplation of a world
to the reality of which it is indifferent, and when it exercises its
processes for their own sake, it is no longer imagination, but
fancy. Some aesthetics set out the imagination as being what,
in effect, Coleridge calls the fancy. When, for example, we
read that "to imagine an object is not to commit oneself in
thought to its unreality; it is to be wholly indifferent to its
reality. An imaginary object is, therefore, not an unreal object,
but an object about which one does not trouble to ask whether it
is real or unreal",1 we are reading a description not of the
imagination, but of the fancy. It may be, of course, that we
are indifferent to the reality or unreality of Hamlet, or as to
whether Othello ever lived; but although we are indifferent
to the reality of the symbols, or Objective correlatives',
which the poet chooses, the imagination grasps through them
a world which, for the imaginative experience, is real, and of
which that imaginative experience is a creation. It is true, of
1 R. G. Collingwood, Outlines of a Philosophy of Art, p. 13.1 would
add that, though I have here quoted Mr. Collingwood to criticize him3
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